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O™ rere are 9,502,000 young men in the armed 

&  forces.* Compared to this group are 3,623,000 
4-F’s who have been examined and declared unfit 
for military service—38% of 13,125,000 youths, 18 
to 38, who are unable to assume the duties and re- 
sponsibilities every American should share. 


These figures disclose a startling indictment of the 
smug indifference which has permitted this degen- 
eracy to weaken the physical fibre of America. The 
immediate obligation and tremendous task of those 
responsible for the mental, moral and physical de- 






velopment of our young men is clear. 






Rawlings pledges its fullest cooperation in every 






effort to improve the clear thinking, clean living and 






physical fitness of the youth in whom the future 
greatness of this nation lies. 


*From “Selective Service”, March, 1944, Vol. IV, No. 3. 
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FRONT COVER PHOTO: George Mathews, former all-round athlete at Columbus 
High School and current freshman star at Georgia Tech, 
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Here’s play-by-play description of how Spalding sets 

the pace in sports, and gives strong support to coaches 

everywhere in furthering the cause of clean play— 

only a part of Spalding’s continuous program of 
selling American youth on all sports! 
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TENNIS BROADCAST 


of the semi-finals and finals of the National 


. SPaoinG Tennis Championships, Spalding again set a 
F —sC APPROVED U.S.LTA 


Championship 

© BY U.S.Lm. 
record—a broadcasting record, this time—by ‘ccacngml sree 
putting the National Championships on the 


air two hours each day for the two final days 


of play... coast to coast. 








A. G. SPALDING & BROS. + DIV. OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 


Spalding Sets The Pace In Sports (ii) 
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Miss ANNIE V. MASSEY, 
Principal 





ROM November 19, 1886, when the motion in- 

troduced by Alderman John MclIlhenny pro- 

viding for a local public school system was 
adopted by the City Council of Columbus, Georgia, 
to the fall of the year of 1944 is a far cry. The 
men who were then called impractical for visual- 
izing a free primary education for every child of 
school age only dreamed of the day when a high 
school education would also be available to all. 

The first high school department in the Colum- 
bus Public School System was permanently estab- 
lished in 1890 and came to be housed, in 1890, in 
what is now the Eleventh Street Grammar School, 
in down-town Columbus. Not until 1926 was it 
moved to its present location in Wildwood Park. 

For the first time in its history, Columbus High 
School has a woman principal, Miss Annie V. 
Massey, who replaced Dr. Eugene M. Boyce, now 
a Lt. (j.g.) with the Navy, at Harvard. Dr. Boyce 
was preceded by Mr. T. C. Kendrick, who, after 
serving from 1912 to 1942, left to take the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of the Columbus 
Public School System. 

It has been said that no other high school in 
America possesses more beautiful grounds. Native 
long-leaf pines, sweet gum, oaks and elms cover 
the terraces of the campus which slopes down to 
ee bow] in which lie the athletic and drill 
fields. 
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The curriculum offered by Columbus High 
School is aptly summed up in the superintendent’s 
report of 1921: “The High School maintains 
courses that prepare especially for the colleges, 
and pupils who expect to take classical or profes- 
sional courses should attend this school.” Besides 
the regular academic courses of English, History, 
Science, Latin, Spanish, and French, Columbus 
High School also has classes in Business, Journal- 
ism, Glee Club, Band, Home Economics, Dramat- 
ics and Geography. Physical education is stressed 
for both boys and girls. All girls have “Phys-ed” 
five days a week. 

WAR EFFORT 

Both Jordan Vocational High School and Co- 
lumbus High School have had Reserve Officers 
Training Corps since shortly after World War I, 
and all boys are expected to drill five days a week, 
unless excused for physical reasons. 

After Pearl Harbor, Columbus High School, 
realizing the necessity for all-out effort, added 
several new war courses and organized the stu- 
dents to help in the community war effort. From 
the superintendent’s report for the year ending 
June 30, 1942: “The Columbus Public School] Sys- 
tem has made every effort this past year, particu- 
larly since Pearl Harbor, to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the child’s ,physical welfare. The two 
high schools enjoyed, as usual, a fine physical 
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education program for girls and the R.O.T.C. for 
boys. Both white high schools received much com- 
mendation for the work of their respective corps. 
All the schools have given pupils the opportunity 
to purchase war bonds and stamps under the aus- 
pices of the school. The response has been mag- 
nificent.”’ 

“Under the auspices of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration of the United States Department 
of Commerce and of the Columbus Public Schools, 
with Mr. H. G. Rogers as coordinator, a course in 
pilot training is now in progress. The thirty-five 
hours of flying and instruction in maintenance are 
given by Swaby’s School of the Air. The class- 
room work in meteorology, navigation, and civil 
air regulations is being taught at Columbus 
High.” 

From March until June of 19438, students pur- 
chased enough war bonds and stamps to buy sev- 
enteen jeeps and a light bomber. The goal reached 
was $91,000 in bonds. One of the jeeps was chris- 
tened “The Blue Devil” in a ceremony witnessed 
by the entire student body. 

The Victory Corps was organized in the spring 
of 1943 as a way for the students to contribute 
directly to the war effort in ways such as aiding 
in salvage drives, knitting for the Red Cross, etc. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Miss Gladys Clayton, of the Spanish Department, 
expressing the importance of the part all foreign 
languages and especially Spanish will have in the 
postwar world, stated: “Boys and girls of today 
face a challenge in this country in the field of for- 
eign language study. Will they continue the Amer- 
ican attitude of indifference to the need for ability 
to speak, to read and to understand the language 
of our South American neighbor? Only by concen- 
trated effort and study will they be able to wipe 
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out the national stigma of stupidity we have 
gained through their elders’ neglect of languages. 
The doors of the future success of America after 
the war will open the widest to those North Amer- 
icans who can talk with our Spanish-speaking 
neighbors in their own language.” 

“The war has also brought about changes in 
the methods of teaching French,” stated Miss 
Lillian Griffeth, head of the French Department. 
“Not only has the present war brought about 
changes in the methods of teaching French lan- 


_ guage, but also this modern age has had much to 


do in reviving our language program,” Miss Grif- 
feth declared. 

Emphasis was formerly put on the grammar of 
the language, but in recent years, speaking and 
practical application of the language have been 
stressed. 

DISTRIBUTIVE COURSE 

A course in distributive education was added 
this fall to the Columbus High School curriculum. 
Since statistics show that most high school stu- 
dents who do not attend college enter the field of 
retailing, it was decided that they would find it 
helpful to train for this sort of job while still in 
high school. One period is devoted to class room 
study and discussion, while the last two periods 
are given to the students to work in down-town 
stores. A student must be either a junior or senior 
to take this course, and must also be taking two 
other major subjects. 

According to Miss Blanch Cobb, instructor, 
“The aim of distributive education is to give the 
students the necessary training so that they can 
find a place in the field of retailing. Also it tries 
to give them enough work experience so that they 
will be able to make an intelligent decision as to 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Columbus High School Building 
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COLUMBUS HIGH FOOTBALL SQUAD, 1943 


Left to right, first row: McCoy Williams, Ben Purvis, “Chuck? Magoni, Don Grimes, Claude Jackson, Paul Griggs (cap- 
tain), Louis Hamer, Howard Barr, Teddy Arnowitch. Second row: Tommy Robinson, Rudy Stewart, Bill Clark, 
“Chuck” Spettel, James Patrick, George Skipworth (alternate captain), Bobby Patterson, Warren Parker, Charles 
Banks, Bert Ettelman. Third row: Bill Ragan, Jimmie Elliott, O. B. Thomason, James Bush, Johnnie Kinnett, Joe 
Brannon, Walter Heywood, Bubber Gross, Stewart Jones, Al Brialey, Billy Pierson, George Mathews, Charles Flowers. 


ATHLETICS AT COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL 


probably felt the pinch of the 

war on its ainictic program 
more acutely than most of the schools 
in Georgia. The coaching staff has 
been reduced until there is no longer 
a staff. I am now holding on by my- 
self attempting to carry on football, 
basketball, tennis and golf. In spite 
of the difficulties, the school year 
1943-44 was one of the brightest in 
the athletic history of the school. The 


CC rretatiy HIGH SCHOOL has 


BY ALEX TRUITT 


Head Coach, Columbus High School 


football team was undefeated in state 
competition and finished the season 
with a record of seven wins and two 
defeats. Baylor and Miami Senior 
High were the teams that defeated 
the 1943 Blue Devils. The basketball 
team had an even better record, los- 
ing only three games and climaxing 
the season by winning the G. I. A. A. 
championship in the tournament in 
Atlanta. 

The success of the football and bas- 





ketball teams of last year can be at- 
tributed to a group of fine boys who 
were splendid competitors who loved 
to win. The same toys were on both 
squads. Every member of the basket- 
ball team had also played on the foot- 
ball team. This, under normal condi- 
tions, would not be an ideal situation, 
but for us it worked all right, be- 
cause we could not begin basketball 
until the football season was over, 
due to the fact that there was no one 
to coach it until that time. 
Columbus High is a member of the 
G. I. A. A. and tries to play repre- 
sentative schedules with members of 
this group. In addition to this com- 
petition, we have in our area a league 
known as the Bi-City. The Bi-City 
is composed of Columbus High, Jor- 
dan High, and Central High of Phe- 
nix City, Alabama. Now a new school, 
Baker Village, is fielding teams in 
football and basketball, and this will 
increase our local teams to four. This 
competition is very keen and is a big 
help to the finances of all the teams. 
In recent years no one has monopo- 
lized the football championship of the 
(Continued on Page 27) 


Coach Truitt and Co-Captains George 
Mathews (left) and Gecrge Skipworth 
receiving 1944 championship basket- 
ball trophy from Lawrence Whalen, 
G.I.A.A. Tournament Committee chair- 
nan, 
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MEETING CHANGING DEFENSES 


HAVE found, in my coaching 
experience, that one of the most 
difficult problems facing the high 

school coach is the varying defensive 
formations that his team may meet 
from week to week. The day has 
passed when a team could learn its 
blocking assignments for a six or 
ceven-man line and let it go at that. 
The team that is not prepared to 
face a four, five, six, seven and even 
an eight-man line is likely to find it- 
self in a tough spot on many occa- 
sions. 

Many coaches are looking for a 
short-cut to the solution of this prob- 
lem—a solution that will be easy for 
the boys and easy for the coach. I 
do not believe there is any such thing. 
There are, however, a few set rules 
that will help, and certain key men 
whose assignments may be easy to 
grasp regardless of the defensive for- 
mation. The coach must spend a great 
deal of time with his own offensive 
formations and apply them to all the 
defensive set-ups he is likely to meet. 
Perhaps the most important factor 
that we fail to consider, and one 
which contributes most to our diffi- 
culties, is that we give the squad too 
many plays. The fewer plays you use, 
the’ fewer problems you will have to 
solve against a changing defense. 

I do not claim that we have the 
problem solved here at Columbus 
High School. I am simply offering our 
approach to it for what it may be 
worth. We run from a balanced line 
and, therefore, this discussion will be 
limited to the assignments from this 
type of formation. We learn all of 
our plays first as they will run 
against the standard 6-2-2-1 defense. 
We do not worry about other defen- 
sive formations until we have learned 
to execute these assignments. 

I believe that many high school 
teams beat themselves when faced by 
unorthodox defenses because of a psy- 
chological fear of meeting them. Per- 
haps the coach has contributed to this 
feeling by giving the impression that 
the changing defenses are complicat- 
ed and confusing. We try to elimi- 


Coach Alex Truitt with 1943 alternate 
Captain George Skipworth (left) and 
Captain Paul Griggs. 


BY ALEX TRUITT 
Football Coach, Columbus 
High School 


nate this fear and increase the boys’ 
confidence in the following manner: 
We tell them that the 6-2-2-1 defense 
is the best and strongest. defense 
against all plays that the opponents 
can use. We try to get them to un- 
derstand that any other defense they 
may use has certain weaknesses and 
we try to point these out, not only 
to the quarterbacks, but to the entire 
squad. 

It would be impossible to discuss 
all the details involved in going 
against all the defenses that might 
be met, but I can try to give some 
of the rules we try to follow in 
meeting them. All coaches anticipate 





After graduating from Van- 
derbilt in 1937, Coach Truitt 
coached at Hartwell, Georgia, 
and Natchez, Mississippi, before 
coming to Columbus in.1942. At 
Hartwell he won six games and 
lost four in football and won the 
District championship in basket- 
ball. His four-year record at 
Natchez was 26 wins, 15 losses 
and 2 ties in football and Sub- 
Regional championship in bas- 
ketball for three years. 

At Columbus his _ football 
teams have been in the upper 
flight of G.1.A.A. teams and his 
basketball team won the State 
Championship in 1944, 








meeting a seven-man line and a box 
formation in the secondary as their 
team approaches the opponents’ goal 
line. Some of us may not do anything 
about this in advance and this may 
account for our team “bogging down” 
and failing to score. A team that 
gains easily in mid-field but is stopped 
cold inside the twenty is not at all 
uncommon. If a team has drilled 
against a goal line defense, it will 
find that the spacing of the five-man 
line is very nearly the same as that 
used in the seven. The ends, of course, 
are dropped back and are the outside 
line-backers, and then there is the 
middle line backer to contend with. 
The spacing of the four-man line is 
similar to that of the six with the 
ends back and now two line backers 
in the middle. I realize that there 
are a great many variations in the 
spacing, but this gives us a starting 
point, 

The first thing we attempt to do 
in getting ready for an unusual de- 
fense is to go down the line of our 
plays and set them up against the 
defense we expect to meet. We usual- 
ly find that there are two or three 
plays that we can’t expect to func- 
tion, so we eliminate them entirely 
and tell our quarterback that they 
won’t go. Against a defense having 
a middle line backer he is usually 
the greatest problem, and we try to 
be sure to have a good blocker on 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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DEFENSE AGAINST THE “T° FORMATION 


BY A. T. S. HUBERT 
Football Coach, V. M. I. 


defense for the “T” formation, 

I am discussing the defenses we 
have used—sometimes with success 
and other times not so good. 

There are several variations of the 
“T” formation, and each variation re- 
quires a change in the defense. I do 
believe, though, that if a team’s pri- 
mary pass defense is a combination, 
they should try to continue its use, 
or if they play a zone on passes, try 
to fundamentally retain its use. 

We have reached a couple of con- 
clusions; that is, we believe the “T” 
people will beat us with inside tackle 
plays or with passes. Therefore, we 
use a tight line and refrain from 
shifting or changing the assignment 
of our defensive backfield men ‘on 
passes, the men who ordinarily play 
defensive halfback do not leave their 
positions to cover flankers, nor do the 
fullbacks or centers. 


B: ATTEMPTING to write a 


The seven-man line has proved to 
be good to stop running plays with- 
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out a man in motion. While using the 
seven and the offense puts a man in 
motion, we drop out an end and wid- 
en the tackle. The end plays the flank- 
er, and our backfield stays intact, 
with the fullback taking the second 
back out. (Diagram 1.) 

We consider the strong side, the 
opposite side from which the flanker 
departed. (Diagram 2.) 

In playing the seven, and no man 
in motion, we consider the strong side 
as the one which makes the first 
move. The offensive right side is the 
strong side and vice versa. (Diagram 
3.) 

We consider the advantages of the 
seven-man line as giving you better 
rushing against the passer, also stop- 
ping the reverses or weak side plays 
that are run wide when a man is _ in 
motion to the opposite side. 

The five-man line is set up with 
the same idea in mind—to stop in- 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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After graduation from Mis- 
souri Military Academy, Hubert 
attended the University of Ala- 
bama for four years, starring in 
football and baseball. He was 
captain of football in 1924, 
All-Southern in 1924 and 1925, 
and All-American in 1925. He 
starred on the first Southern 
team to appear in the Rose Bowl 
when he quarterbacked Ala- 
bama to a 20-19 victory over 
the University of Washington on 
January 1, 1926. 

After six successful years at 
Hattiesburg (Miss.) State Teach- 
ers’ College, he was named 
head coach at V. M. I. His teams 
are always well coached and he 
has developed many outstand- 
ing stars, including Andy Trze- 
ciak, Paul Shu, Joe Muha and 
Bosh Pritchard. 
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THE KICKING GAME 


HE kicking game is perhaps the 
most important one thing in the 


By PETE W. CAWTHON, 


ried by men rushing him. For the set- 
up in the accompanying diagrams, fif- 


11 





winning or losing of closely con- teen minutes a day will pay big divi- S 
tested games—that is, where the teams dends before Thanksgiving. This is 
are evenly matched. But despite this blocking against an orthodox six-man 
fact, many coaches neglect to work on line. Cc F 





it. In many instances, doing nothing 
but haphazard punting, until the day 
before the game. This simply shows a 
lack of intelligent division of work- ER 
cuts. When the game is lost, the coach 
who has prepared his team poorly on 
kicking has not just reason to com- 
plain because he was beaten by a 
blocked, or partially blocked punt or 
try for point. I have no sympathy for 
the mentor who yells, “Hard Luck,” 
after failing to protect his place kicker 
and loses 7-6. He is the one to blame, 
not his players. 


Line tie up tightly. Shaded territory 
must be protected. K 





=_— 


In a close game, the punt will be With the line being loaded with 


used more than any other one play— 
more than the off-tackle or any basic 
play. So it behooves us to practice 
this important phase of our game. In- 
stead of merely having the punters 
kick the ball back and forth, why not 
organize your punting practice ses- 
sions? We do this daily, protecting our 
kicker as we do in the actual game, 
having the defense come in half speed. 
This causes him to get accustomed to 
kicking under fire, and not to be wor- 


seven or eight men, we must tighten 


TG C GT 
88809 
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K 


up, give our kicker more protection. 


Our ends stick in to help block be- 


fore going down on pents. 











(Continued on Page 26) 





Pete W. Cawthon was a four-letter man at South- 
western University (Texas), serving as captain of 
football, basketball and track. He began his coach- 
ing career in 1920 at Beaumont High School. A year 
later found him at Rice Institute where he coached 
Eddie Dyer, of the Cardinals, and other outstanding 
players. He then coached at Austin College for five 
years. There he coached Henry Frnka, Dell Morgan 
and over a hundred other coaches now in the pro- 
fession. 

Texas Tech claimed his services for the next 
twelve years. He brought this new school into 
national prominence in football, playing in the Sun 
Bowl and Cotton Bowl. 

Among the outstanding players developed at 
Texas Tech, was Ed McKeever, present coach at 
Notre Dame, who played quarterback and then 
served as assistant coach five years before going to 
Boston College as assistant to Frank Leahy. 

Coach Cawthon left Texas Tech to help Com- 
mander Tom Hamilton organize the Navy Pre- 
Flight schools. 

Following this assignment, he joined Frank 
Thomas’ coaching staff at Alabama, where he served 
a year before taking his post as coach of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. 
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“HEAP O’ WINNING!” 
By Dwight Keith 
(With apologies to Edgar A. Guest.) 


It takes a heap o° winning at a place to make it 
home, 

A heap o’ Conference title: 
roam 





else ye'll have to 


From school to school in smaller leagues, afore 
ye ever find 
Another job half as good as the one ye left behind. 


Ye better get those touchdowns, and get ‘em a 
in the game, 


So the crowd can settle back and ye won't have 
to take the blame 


For a fourth-quarter rally falling short by an extra 
point, 


And be torn apart by howling wolves, limb from 
body—joint by joint. 


A coaching job ain't a thing ye can sign for in a 
minute— 


Afore it’s yours, there's got t'be a lot of scoring 
in it. 

Ye've got to show some fancy plays, with tricky 
fakes and spinners— 


Ye've got to win—the hungry wolves don’t howl 


at steady winners. 
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Ye've got to bring in players who can punt and 
pass and run, 


And give ’em fat ‘ ‘pducronal.” but say they play 
for fun— 

For it’s true at any college wherever you may 
roam, 

It takes a heap o' winning at a place to make it 
home. 


If you're coach at Alabama, you just must beat 
Tennessee, 


And you've got to outscore Vandy, if you're 
coaching old U. T.— 


You've got to tame the Bayou Bengals, if you're 
the mentor at Tulane 





And a loss to Georgia ruins the coach from the 
“Village of the Plain’ — 

If old “State” claims your service, and you want 
to live in bliss, 

You'd better wear those touchdown togs the day 
you meet “Ole Miss.” — 

For the song on every campus that resounds to 
Heaven's dome 

“It takes a heap o’ winning at a place to make it 
home!”’ 


“Wreck Tech,” is sung at Georgia—a favorite 
theme I’m told— 

And “T’ heck with Georgia,” responds the men 
who wear the white and gold. 

Duke must beat the “Tarheels” and N. C. must 
beat the “Blue” — 


They all cannot be winners, so what's a coach 
to do? 


Bathe in Benzoin Compound to toughen up your 
hide; 

And, too, it helps a lot to have the best boys on 
your side— j 

For this motto you will ‘find on every college 
dome— 

“It takes a heap o winning at this place to 


make it home!” 
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smith Athletic Equipment first 
larity with players and coaches 


noon — to be certain that they'll get the every field of 






sports. 


BIG GAMES YET TO COME 
ON THIS TOP-NOTCH SCHEDULE 


NOV. 4—NOTRE DAME VS. NAVY AT BALTIMORE 
WLW, Cincinnati, WJR, Detroit, WJJD. Chicago, 


WRR, Dallas 
KSD, St. Louis, WDAF, Kansas City, KFJZ, Ft. Worth, 
WNOE, New Orleans 


DICK BRAY’S colorful, 
accurate account © NOV. 11 —PITTSBURGH AT OHIO STATE 
every re aod WLW, Cincinnati, WIR, Detroit, WJJD, Chicago, 
sflok gives ‘grantees ; WHKC, Columbus, WCAE, Pittsburgh 
press-box, seat. NOV. 18 —NORTHWESTERN AT NOTRE DAME 
WLW, Cincinnati, WIR, Detroit, WJJD, Chicago 


NOV. 25—MICHIGAN AT OHIO STATE 
WLW, Cincinnati, WJR, Detroit, WJJD, Chicago 


2—GREAT LAKES AT NOTRE DAME 


DEC. 
WLW, Cincinnati, WJR, Detroit, WJJD, Chicago 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
AND FINISH THE JOB! 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM IN ACTION 


BY LYNN KEYES 


Professor of Physical Education, Georgia Tech 





Editor’s note: This is the second in a 
series of articles on Physica’ Fitness 
by Lynn Keyes. The first appeured in 
our October issue and the last will be 
in the December issue. We are run- 
ning these in response to a number of 
requests for material of this type. 
They carry valuable information and 
we feel they will be helpful to all 
teachers of Physical Education. 





HE preceding article attempted 
to explain the meaning of phys- 
ical fitness on the’ secondary 
school level,.and to show the contri- 
bution physical education activities 
can make to fitness. It was recog- 
nized that physical activity is only 
one part of total physical fitness. The 
organic condition which permits an 
individual to utilize skillfully bodily 
activities involving strength, motor 
ability, speed and endurance with- 
out excess fatigue or exhaustion pre- 
supposes training and development of 
the body; but at the same time, 
health and healthful living are of 
equal importance. Without such 
things as adequate rest, relaxation, 
sleep, nutrition, good personal hy- 
giene, resistance to minor infections, 
and freedom from dental, visual, and 
hearing defects, the individual can 
never approach maximal physical fit- 
ness found so important to members 
of the armed forces. However, as im- 
plied previously, a discussion of the 
health aspects of physical fitness, al- 
though of vital significance, is not 
within the scope of these articles. 
After endeavoring to establish the 
need for a physical fitness program 
in the high school, activities for the 
development of organic power within 
the framework of a‘basic program 
were outlined. With the realization 
that many of our best instructors 
have been taken by the armed forces, 
and that many of those remaining 
behind to carry on stepped-up pro- 
grams have inadequate professional 
training and experience, an attempt 
will be made in this article to pre- 
sent some practical suggestions for 
putting the proposed basic physical 
fitness program into practice. 


FACILITIES 
The so-called lack of adequate fa- 
cilities seems to present such an ob- 


stacle to many instructors, that we 
will give attention to this problem 
first. To the instructor who is con- 
vinced of the importance of having 
a physical fitness program, inadequa- 
cies, or even an absence of facilities 
is no determent. Given no more than 
a field or school yard, a program can 
be successful. Of course, a fully 
equipped, or even partially equipped 
gymnasium and playing field are a 
great advantage, but they are not 
necessary to the fulfillment of a pro- 
gram. With ingenuity and imagina- 
tion, any instructor can devise ways 
to condition his boys. This is not an 
argument in favor of any teacher’s 
failing to work constantly for im- 
proved facilities; it does mean that 
no school is too poorly equipped to 
offer this as a reason for not sponsor- 
ing a physical fitness program. 


Any area where boys can run, even 
if it is so small or the class so large 
that they must run in place, is ade- 
quate. Whether the ground or floor 
is level or uneven, activities for the 
development of organic power can be 
found. It is difficult to find a play 
area unsuitable for jumping, even 
though measuring devices are no 
more than a stick stuck in the ground 
or a string held between two trees 
as standards for achievement. Few 
school yards are devoid of stones, logs 
and poles, which can be fashioned 
for throwing and putting. It is a 
rare community that cannot provide 
rope which can be fastened to the 
limbs of trees for climbing. If you 
think the ground at your disposal is 
too hard for wrestling and tumbling, 
piles of leaves, sawdust, or sand make 
good pads. No gloves for boxing, you 
say? Then restrict punches to the 
body. Calisthenics can be given 
wherever a boy can stand, and may 
be made exhausting within ten min- 
utes. Country roads and city side- 
walks can be used for distance run- 
ning and hiking. There are literally 
thousands of relay games which use 
no more than sticks and stones of 
uniform size and weight for equip- 
ment. Certainly one individual in 
every school has a watch with a sec- 
ond hand which can be borrowed for 
timing races and tests. Perhaps you 
have no regulation court or playing 
field, or athletic equipment for team 
games. All our popular team sports 


have been modified in respect to size 
of playing area and equipment so 
that no school can be eliminated from 
participation in some team game, on 
an intramural basis, at least. 

This list might be expanded, but I 
think enough has been said to dem- 
onstrate the point. True, the pre- 
ceding discussion has been exaggerat- 
ed, but it is nevertheless possible to 
conduct a program under such prim- 
itive conditions. Perhaps the discus- 
sion sounded ridiculous, but that is 
because few, if any, schools lack ath- 
letic facilities and equipment of some 
description. As a matter of experi- 
ment, the author conducted a high 
school physical fitness program from 
April first to June fifteenth, using 
none of the school’s excellent equip- 
ment or facilities. A two-acre field 
and country roads were the only fa- 
cilities used. Equipment consisted of 
one softball, one outdoor basketball, 
one soccer ball, and such natural ob- 
jects as the students found or made. 
Three hundred boys taking part in 
the program four times a week par- 
ticipated in the complete basic pro- 
gram outlined in the preceding arti- 
cle, as well as an intramural sports 
program of four modified team 
sports. Tests taken at the end of the 
experimental period showed convinc- 
ing improvement over the same tests 
given before the program was insti- 
tuted. ; 

From the foregoing discussion, it 
should be apparent to the reader that 
a program of activities which seeks 
to develop organic vigor in high 
school boys can be adapted to the 
facilities and equipment present in 
any particular teaching situation. 
Flexibility and diversity of program 
content are the most desirable at- 
tributes of good facilities. More care- 
ful attention to the selection and plan- 
ning of activities is necessary to pro- 
duce a well-balanced physical fitness 
program with limited facilities. 
ABILITY AND INTEREST 
OF THE INSTRUCTOR 

Another bugaboo encountered fre- 
quently is the reluctance on the part 
of the physical instructor to offer 
any activity which he cannot perform 
well himself or which he knows little 
about. For this reason many programs 
are limited to a few activities which 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Patrick Henry, 44 


He doesn’t wear 
satin knee britches 
and pumps with 
big, shiny silver 
buckles. There’s 
no powdered peri- 
wig on his head as was common in 
colonial days. 

Patrick Henry of 1944, and there 
are millions of him today, is out there 
on the field of sports. His periwig is 
likely to be a football helmet, a base- 
ball cap or a thick thatch of unruly 
hair. And his love of liberty may be 
expressed in sharp drives, in back- 
hands or in base hits. 

Perhaps you haven’t thought of it 
this way, but in our American com- 





petitive sports you have the finest ex- 
hibition of Democracy in Action since 
the days of the immortal patriot, 
Patrick Henry. 

As these free-born youth of America 
meet in our vigorous combative sports 
they develop the initiative, courage 
and self-confidence of free men. They 


_ experience the privilege of unshackled 


ambition—of going as far as their 
strength, speed and skill can take 
them—without fear or favor. They 
learn the true meaning of independ- 
ence, with due regard for the rights of 
others. 

This is Democracy at work—the 
true American way—enjoyed in the 
U. S. A. as in no other land in the 


world today. And you may be mighty 
certain of this: these American youth 
of ours—who live and breathe Democ- 
racy on our fields of competitive sports 
—will never willingly yield this-free- 
dom of action—this freedom to fight 
for any goal to which they aspire. 

As mature men—our future leaders 
in business, industry, science and gov- 
ernment, they will form a mighty 
barrier, millions strong, against which 
any form of radicalism—any form of 
regimentation which seeks to under- 
mine the American Way of Democracy 
—will beat in vain. 





Wilson Sporting Goods Co. and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


Wihon 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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BASKETBALL CONDITIONING 


BY EVERETT S. DEAN 


Basketball Coach, Stanford University, California 


OOD physical condition is the 

first fundamental of basketball. 
A poorly conditioned basketball team 
will not win many games, will en- 
danger the health of its players, will 
be plagued with injuries, and will be 
careless and sloppy in its play. A 
well conditioned team is the very. 
foundation for playing efficiency. 
Most coaches know that there is no 
short cut to good condition and that 
there must be a definite plan to at- 
tain it. 

Southern basketball coaches and 
California coaches should have some- 
thing in common. That something is 
the opportunity to do considerable 
conditioning work out-of-doors. A 
physical base developed in sunshine 
and out-of-doors will have more last- 
ing qualities than the same amount 
of work done inside. At Stanford 
University we have a fall outdoor 
conditioning program which lasts 
from four to five weeks. 

In following this program we short- 
en the indoor season, develop a better. 
physical base, lessen the danger of 
injuries, lessen possibilities of stale- 
ness, and have more fun. 

Around October first, the basket- 
ball candidates report for a meeting 
at which the purposes of the pro- 
gram are explained. When the boys 
understand the reasons and advan- 
tages of outdoor work, they enthusi- 
astically follow the plan. During the 
first week, the players take six or 
eight laps around the field at a long 
distance pace. After the laps the 
squad reports to the outdoor volley- 
ball court where they learn to play 
correctly the most played game in 
our Armed Forces. Volleyball is a 
game with skills closely related to 
those of basketball, such as jumping, 
timing, ball handling, use of finger 
tips, teamplay, and body balance. All 
these provide a build-up to basket- 
ball. Any time spent early in the 
season playing volleyball outside is 
well spent. It provides a maximum 
amount of training in carry-over 
skills which can be used in later 
life. 


The second week provides more of 
the basketball type of running. Bas- 
ketball running can be described as 
dashes, spurts, or short sprints, stops, 
and change of pace and change of 


direction. In this second week, the 
players take three warm-up laps at 
long distance pace followed by two 
laps of short sprints. It is impor- 
tant that the coach teach good run- 
ning form. The players sprint five to 
ten yards and coast to a walk. This 
is repeated until two laps are cov- 
ered. The last lap or two is used for 
practice on the change of pace and 
the change of direction type of run- 
ning. Here good form and habit are 
the main considerations. After this 
the boys will report to the volleyball 
courts or possibly to softball. 


The third week consists of the 
same type of running with the same 
dosage. Basketballs are brought out 
and many fundamentals are practiced. 
The fundamentals covered are. the 
kind that can be practiced outside as 
effectively as inside, such as body bal- 
ance, ball handling, all passes com- 
bined with conditioning drills, jump- 
ball technique, peripheral vision drills, 
and change of direction. No shooting 
fundamentals are covered outside, ex- 
cept when Goal-hi is played a little 
shooting may be done while we work 
in screens, offensive and defensive 
rebounding. 


The remainder of fall work consists 
of the work already outlined. How- 
ever, during the final week we have 
some elimination races to determine 
the fastest guard, center, forward, 
and the speed men on the squad. 
The guards run in a 50 yard dash to 
determine the fastest guard; the for- 
wards run the next race, and the 
centers next. The men to finish first 
and second in each race line up for 
the finals. In this way the coach ac- 
tually learns the relative speed abil- 
ity of all his men. This information 
will be very useful later. The races 
add fun and competition to the pro- 
gram. 


Some time ago this magazine car- 
ried an article by Adolph Rupp in 
which he stated that he would like 
to have someone discuss the advisa- 
bility of using calisthenic exercises 
for basketball conditioning. There 
seem to be two schools of thought on 
this subject. Some basketball coaches, 
like football coaches, have used calis- 
thenics during the early part of the 
season for warm-up and conditioning 
drills. Most basketball coaches be- 


lieve that these two things can be ac- 
complished by well planned basket- 
ball drills; therefore, they have never 
used calisthenics for these purposes. 

The game of basketball is recog- 
nized as a great leg conditioner and 
a developer of cardiac and respira- 
tory capacities. The game is weak in 
developing strength in the upper 
body, shoulder girdle, and arm mus- 
cles. Because of this weakness, it 
seems to me that a coach could not 
be far wrong to use some specially 
planned calisthenic exercises to meet 
this shortcoming. 

The T. C. No. 87 Physical Training 
Program now used by most of the 
Armed Forces is easily adaptable to 
basketball. These drills are executed 
from a circle. I would suggest that 
the coach select six or eight exercises 
for upper body development and give 
them each day for as long as he 
deems advisable. The following exer- 
cises are the type needed by basket- 
ball players: push-ups, straddle-pull- 
ups, trunk twister, side bender, arms 
front and sideward, resistance exer- 
cises, and any others of a similar 
nature which contribute toward upper 
body development. 

After six or seven of these exer- 
cises in the circle, the leader (coach) 
will give the command of right face, 
forward march, and from this forma- 
tion the following basketball funda- 
mentals can be given: the running 
stride stop, the jump stop, the change 
of pace, change of direction, stops 
and turns, pivot to right and left, 
defensive fundamental positions, and 
body balance. The fact that all these 
fundamentals are mostly leg develop- 
ers is all the more reason why a 
coach should give the drills designed 
for upper body development. 

The calisthenics and_ basketball 
fundamentals as given from the cir- 
cle formation may be worked into 
the fall outdoor program to make it 
a better balanced program. One duty 
of a basketball coach is to turn out 
a good basketball team, and perhaps 
more important is to turn out a well 
developed, all-round individual, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally. The 
above program fulfills his obligation 
with regard to the physical. Coaches 
will find some interesting angles in 
exploring the full possibilities of out- 
door training and conditioning. 
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MORE POPULAR, more amazing with 
every passing season, the Converse- 
Dunkel Basketball Forecast batted bet- 
ter than 80% RIGHT for 1943-1944! 
Get the advance low-down on your 
favorite college or service team by fol- 
lowing the Converse-Dunkel Fore- 
casts again this year. This season, 
newspapers with a total circulation 
reer ” of over 5,000,000 will carry the Fore- 
ieee 2) casts as a regular sports feature. See 
the weekly Forecasts at the store of 
your Converse All Star distributor 
. on the bulletin board of your 
college gym . . . in the recreation 
hall of your service post. The Con- 
verse-Dunkel Forecasts add a new 


thrill to basketball. 






¢ to Win! 
They ve got what it takes 


Serearanel I CONVERSE 
cise sence ~~ — 


CHICAGO 6: 212 W. Monroe Street 


NEW YORK 13: 200 Church Street BASKETBALL SHOES 
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SOUTHERN COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


R. JOHN J. TIGERT was born 
D in Nashville, Tenn., February 

11, 1882. He graduated from 
the famous Webb School at Bell- 
buckle, Tenn., in 1900, and entered 
Vanderbilt the same year. 

The record he made at Vanderbilt 
is, perhaps, unequaled in the annals 
of that great institution. He main- 
tained a scholastic average of well 
above 90 for four years; was a mem- 
ber of the Honor Committee, Presi- 
dent of his class, a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, and was elected as ihe 
first Rhodes scholar from Tennessee. 
Besides his scholastic attainment, he 
was a member of the football, bas- 
ketball, baseball and track teams. 
He was captain of the basketball and 
football teams, and was selected All- 
Southern fullback in 1904. 

At Oxford, Dr. Tigert was con- 
spicuous as an athlete, representing 
his college, Pembroke, in rowing, 
tennis, and cricket, in addition to 
being a member of the All-Rhodes 
baseball team. 

From 1907 to 1909, Dr. Tigert held 
the chair of Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy in Central College, Fayette, Mo. 
From there, he was called to the 
presidency of Kentucky Wesleyan 
College at Winchester, Ky., when he 
was only 27 years of age. 


From 1913 to 1916, he served as 
athletic director and head coach at 
the University of Kentucky, also oc- 
cupying the position of Professor of 
Philosophy and Psychology, which 





























DR. JOHN J. TIGERT 


latter position he filled until 1921. 

During World War I, Dr. Tigert 
served with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces for one year in Scot- 
land, England, France, and Ger- 
many; first with the Y. M. C. A. and 
later with the Army Educational 
Corps. He lectured at the University 
of Beaune, France, and in the school 
centers of the A. E. F. In this service 
he lectured to over 3,300,000 soldiers 
overseas. 

In 1921, he was called to Washing- 
ton to fill the highest educational 
office in the Federal Government, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. He 
held this post for seven years and 
added national distinction and lustre 
to an already outstanding career. He 
resigned this post in 1928 to assume 
the presidency of the University of 
Florida. 

He has been affiliated with the 
following organizations: President, 
Association of Kentucky Colleges 
and Universities, 1911; Chairman, 
Federal Council of Citizenship Train- 
ing, 1922-28; Vice-Chairman, Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, 1923- 
28; National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America; Life Director, National Ed- 
ucation Association; President’s Out- 
door Recreation Conference, called 
by President Coolidge, 1924; Member 
of Executive Committee, National 
Association of State Universities, 
1933-37; Member of Executive Com- 
mittee, Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, 1937; 
Member _ Executive Committee, 
Southern University Conference, 
1935; Trustee of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, 1922-; President, Southeastern 
Athletic Conference, 1935-36; Presi- 
dent, Southern University Confer- 
ence, 1941; President, National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, 1940. 

Since this is football season, it will 
be appropriate and interesting to 
present two or three “back-flashes” 
on his grid career. 

It was after the 1901 season that 
Capt. J. E. Edgerton, who has be- 
come one of America’s foremost in- 
dustrialists, wrote: 

“Tigert, the man who says little 
but does much, showed that his 
prowess in the classroom was 
equalled by that on the gridiron—he 
really seemed at a loss what to do 
until he could get about three or 
four men hanging to him, then he 
would truly move off. I venture the 
assertion that his equal at backing 
up the line has never been seen on 


Dudley Field.” 

Grantland Rice, writing in the At- 
lanta Journal in November, 1903, of 
his All-Southern selection, said of 
Dr. Tigert: 

“Tigert of Vanderbilt is probably 
the best all-around halfback in 
Dixie. Weighing 180 pounds, 6 feet 
3 inches, he is strong on both offen- 
sive and defensive work, good at 
plunging through an opening or 
making one if necessary and also 
equally strong on open field work 
where he has learned the knack 
through four years of service of 
never leaving his interference un- 
less a fitting opportunity offers. 
Tigert is also one of the best punt- 
ers in the South and could carry the 
brunt of the kicking game.” 

Just before the annual Thanksgiv- 
ing game with Sewanee in 1903, the 
Nashville Daily News carried a large 
picture of John Tigert, halfback, 
writing: 

“John Tigert, of Nashville, has a 
record as a football player which is 
remarkable in more ways than one. 
In the three years in which he has 
played, he has been out of but one 
game, and that was the Tennessee 
game three years ago. At the begin- 
ning of this game, in fact on the first 
kickoff, one of the Tennessee men 
let his foot slip, accidentally, and 
kicked ‘Long John’ in the face— 
which put Tigert out of the game. 
Since that incident, Tigert has 
played every minute of every game. 
If he gets through the Thanksgiving 
game without accident he will have 
played all of two consecutive years 
without having to leave the game. 
This record would be an unusual one 
for any player, but it is especially 
remarkable because Tigert plays be- 
hind the line and runs more risk 
than any of the forwards.” 


And that is a brief sketch of the 
remarkable career of Dr. John J. 
Tigert. That is not, however, the end 
of the story. At the University of 
Florida, he is adding a new record 
of achievement to a rich and well- 
rounded life. As President of the 
National .Association of State Uni- 
versities the past year, and as chair- 
man of the Accrediting Committee, 
representing this Association and the 
Land-Grant College Association, he 
has achieved some of his most nota- 
ble educational work, and today is 
generally recognized as one of the 
most outstanding leaders in the ed- 
ucational world. 
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As Penicillin, mold is a boon to humanity. But 
it’s murder on ordinary athletic equipment! 

In the extremely humid South Pacific jungles 
where the annual average rainfall is 120 inches, 
the sticky, steaming dampness quickly pene- 
trates everywhere. But VOIT Synthetic-Rubber- 


Covered Athletic Equipment is not affected! 


SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 


"While them jerks ts molding 
and rotting, I'm in the Pink!" 





Voit Basketballs, Footballs, Soccer Balls, Volley 
Balls, Soft Balls, Water Polo Balls, and Home 
Plates do not deteriorate. The rubber surface 
resists the ruinous ravages of high humidity, 
fungus, and mildew. That’s another reason 
why it’s known as the service surface... first 


choice on the home-front, too! 


BUY WAR BONDS REGULARLY 
Hang On To Those You Have 


Oli SYNTHETIC-RUBBER-COVERED 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Mfgd. by W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 


1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


Chicago Branch 180 No. Wacker Drive Zone 6 
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BASKETBALL RULES 


BY H. V. PORTER 


Secretary of National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, 
and Member of Basketball Rules Committee. 


ASKETBALL rules changes for 
the current season are minor as 

far as actual playing conditions are 
concerned. Most of them are related 
to game mechanics or to code organi- 
zation. : 
RULE 2-6 and 10-8-Pen. (f): <A 
player disqualifies himself when he 
commits his fifth personal foul. In 
former years, he was disqualified 
when he committed his fourth. The 
present day game is of such a nature 
that it is increasingly difficult for a 
player to avoid some of the contact 
which must be regarded as a foul. 
The amount of action time in the 
game has been increased and the ten- 


dency to have all ten players in a 
small area in the front court has also 
grown. Scoring has increased from 
an average of 57 points per game in 
1939 to 77 points per game in 1944. 
All of these things have increased 
the chance. of committing a personal 
foul. The new rule i§ an attempt to 
partially balance these changes. 

No extra fouls are allowed,for an 
overtime game in either high school 
or college. 

EQUIPMENT: Rule 1-10 now. sets 
maximum and minimum lengths for 
the basket net. It also provides for a 
net made up of very heavy cord. The 
note under this rule is quite elastic 


A NATION’S STRENGTH 


A nation’s strength is in its men and 


women. 


It is strong only as they are strong; 
Its welfare and that of the world 
In war-time or peace-time depends 


upon 


Strength of spirit and strength of body. 
The only guarantee of survival 

Of the liberties of civilization 

Is a physically fit America. 


—fFrom ‘‘Cavalcade of Sports’’ 





so that it will be possible for schools 
to experiment with different nets. 
Iven the net which is made up of 
metal links may be legally used under 
certain conditions. Not many of these 
are available because of scarcity of 
metal but those who have an oppor- 
tunity to secure such nets may desire 
to use them experimentally to deter- 
mine advantages and disadvantages. 

LEGAL ENTRY: _ Several slight 
changes have been made in connec- 
tion with the entry and withdrawal 
of players and substitutes. Each team 
is expected to provide the scorer with 
a list of the names and numbers of 
all substitutes as well as of starting 
players. Such lists must be submitted 
at least two minutes before game 
time. If the complete list is not sub- 
mitted, it is a technical foul and one 
free throw should be awarded the 
offended team before the ball is 
tossed at center to start the game or 
at any later time when the irregu- 
larity is discovered. The foul is for 
failure to submit the complete list. 
It is not meant that a free throw 
should be awarded for each player 
whose name does not appear on the 
list. In this respect, the rule is simi- 
lar to that which applies when sev- 
eral substitutes enter the game at 
the same time without reporting. 
Under such circumstances, only one 
free throw is awarded for the failure 
of the group to report. 

There is no limit to the number of 
times a player may leave the game 
and re-enter. This new rule will re- 
lieve the officials from the necessity 
of keeping entry records. In order to 
avoid unnecessary delays, attention is 
directed to Rule 3-3 which requires 
that a substitute report immediately 
when he is signalled to enter the 
court. It is not permissible for him 
to delay entry by running back to 
the bench for instructions after he 
has permission to enter the court. 

OFFICIALS’ TIME-OUT FOR 
PLAYER INJURY: In past years, if 
a player received a notably serious 
injury, such as a severe bumping of 
the head on the floor, a severe nose 
bleed or a badly bleeding cut, offi- 
cials have sometimes assumed the 

(Continued on Page 22 
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Concerning 





If your SPOT-BILT distributor cannot give you 
all the basketball shoes you want — don’t 
blame him. A large part of our facilities have 
been set aside to take care of the requirements 
of the Armed Forces for your boys overseas. 


This means less shoes available for civilian use. 


BASKETBALL SHOES 


In spite of our best efforts the demand for 
basketball shoes far exceeds the supply—and 
in an earnest effort to be fair and equitable 
we are apportioning shoes to our SPOT-BILT 


distributors, and they in turn will apportion 


shoes to you. 





WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 





CHICAGO ... . ILLINOIS 

















PROGRESSIVE 
BASKETBALL 


je P. rinling 
Vow Ready 


Chapters I - II—COACHING 
PHILOSOPHIE S— 
METHODS 

Chapter III—EARLY SEA- 
SON CONDITIONING 


Chapter IV-V—OFFENSIVE 


FUNDAMENTALS 
Chapter VI-OFFENSIVE 
BASKETBALL 
The Stanford Offense—Its 
Development 


The Stanford Fast Break 
—Its Development 

The Three Man Figure 
Eight 

The Stanford Zone Offense 
and Others 


Chapter VII—DEFENSIVE 
BASKETBALL 
Individual Fundamentals 
and Drills 


Chapter VIII—T EAM DE- 

FENSES 

Team Fundamentals 

Assigned Man-to-Man De- 
fenses 

Shifting Man-to-Man De- 
fenses 

Zone Defenses and Press- 
ing Defenses 


Chapter IX—PSYCHOLOGY 
AND STRATEGY 


Chapter X—THE BASKET- 
BALL SEASON 


A Daily Practice Schedule 
Tournament Play—Scout- 
ing—Research 


Excerpt from letter: “I be- 


lieve this book to be the most - 


clearly written of any in the 
field. The offense is applica- 
ble to any high school offense 
and it is thoroughly explained 
and diagrammed; the defense 
is treated likewise. If a bas- 
ketball coach were to have 
but ONE book, this should be 
it.,—Joe Hutton, BB Coach, 
Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Price $3.00. Order from: 


EVERETT S. DEAN, Basket- 
ball Coach, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. 
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BASKETBALL RULES 


(Continued from Page 20) 


authority to stop the game even 
though the injured player’s team was 
not in control of the ball. If the Offi- 
cial did this, he did it without any 
rule authority. As far as the rules 
were concerned, the only way a time- 
out could be secured in such circum- 
stances was for an opponent to re- 
quest a “courtesy” time-out. In most 
situations, the “courtesy” time-out 
was a figment of the imagination. 
Players did not think about their 
right to take such a time-out or they 
were so intent on their own activi- 
ties that they did not notice the ex- 
tent of the opponent’s injury. To 
partially correct such situations, the 
rules are now such that an Official is 
given definite authority to kill the 
ball in situations such as those listed. 
It is not expected that officials will 
exercise this authority except in 
cases where it is quite obvious that 
a player needs immediate medical at- 
tention. The Official’s discretionary 
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power in this situation is similar to 
that which he has always had in situ- 
ations where the Scorer’s horn is 
blown while the ball is in play. The 
Scorer has the right to blow his horn 
in certain specified cases such as 
when he discovers that a player is 
illegally.in the game and his team 
is in control of the ball. If the Offi- 
cial hears the Scorer’s horn, he must 
use good judgment as to whether to 
honor the Scorer’s signal. He does not 
honor it immediately if a “scoring 
play is imminent.” It is customary 
for him to honor it in cases where 
the ball is merely being passed or 
dribbled in a situation which is not 
a direct drive for the basket. 
THROWING BALL TO BACK 
COURT: In the early years of the 
center-division line rule, there was 
some confusion about the relationship 
of advancing the ball to the front 
court in ten seconds and the throw- 
ing of the ball from front court to 
back court. The two acts are not 
closely related. The present rule re- 
(Continued on Page 24) 








or a violation? 


Does goal count ? ....... 


LLL ee ere 


OE oe 3 ae eS oem 6 


Should official kill ball? 


tay 


When do the following end: 
(b) A free throw? 


64-DOLLAR BASKETBALL QUESTIONS 


1. A jump ball is tapped to the floor in A’s front court. Jumper A1 re- 
covers and passes to the back court. Is this legal, a technical foul 


2. Al tries for goal. Bl aieilly silat di im it goes in basket. 

would be credited with the score? .......00000..... cay ACR 
3. May A1 legally request time out whenever the ball is not in con- 
4. Al turns an ankle and falls to the floor while B is in possession. 


5. Ball comes to rest on flange between ring and backboard.: Should 
omecial ‘kill ball? 


6. In second quarter, A6 enters game and his name is not on the pre- 
game scorer’s list. In the third quarter, A7 enters under similar 


conditions. Are free throws awarded ? ooo 
(a) A jump ball? Z Lot. renee 
(¢) A: field goal 7...........:... 


8. When may Captain revoke his decision to waive a free throw? 











9. Where and how are these declined penalties covered? (a) Re- 


straining circle violation and jumper taps ball in? oo... 
(b) Double restraining circle violation and ball is tapped in? 


ee cha (c) B leaves jumping circle and ball is tapped in? 

.(d) Wrong player throws free throw? o.oo 
(e) Free throw violation and ball goes in?......... 
of-bounds violation and ball goes im? (g) Foul and 
violation on jump and ball tapped in? 

10. Name infraction which carries a triple Penalty 2... ccc 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 24 


. If it should count, which team 


roan dawacined (f) Out- 
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BASKETBALL FOUL SHOOTING 
SEND FOR THIS RECORD CHART 


SHOOTING RECORD — X If Made; © If Missed | 
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Compliments of Manufacturers in “Peace Time” of 
GYM AND BASKETBALL SHOES 
Hood Rubber Co. “pe Featering . 
: Posture Foundation 
—-, 
6 3 ©.F. is found only in these two brands 
IRST.IN RUBBER of canvas rubber-soled shoes — 


Sua 0 “B.F. Goodrich” 

























































































WATERTOWN 12, MASS. 


Here’s a helpful, chart, especially 


prepared for your use to en- 














courage an organized foul shoot- 


ing practice and competition * We're sorry we can’t supply your students with “gym” shoes 
this fall. Our production of canvas rubber-soled shoes was neces- 

among team members and gym- sarily discontinued at the end of June, 1944, because of the greatly 
: . » increased demands of the Armed Forces for both rubber and canvas 
nasium students. Actual size 12. footwear ... plus a continued shortage of manpower. These cir- 
ie cumstances require the concentration of our remaining facilities 

x 18 —it’s just the thing for your for the manufacture of rubber footwear for the essential health 
" 3 protection of civilians, including war workers. When we are able 
athletic bulletin board. to reinstate canvas shoe production, our dealers will be notified. 


FOOTWEAR FACTORY—WATERTOWN, MASS. 


SS SS SS SS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS eee eee Se 


Hood Rubber Company ‘ 
a division of the B. F. Goodrich Company ac 
Watertown 72, Massachusetts Se 
Gentlemen: Hood Rubber W) 
A DIVISION OF i 


Please send me without obligation.......... copies of your Foul 
Shooting Chart. 





CLIP THIS 
COUPON! 
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BASKETBALL RULES 
(Continued from Page 22 


fers to “causing ball to go to the 
back court” instead of “returning ball 
to the back court.” It doesn’t make 
any difference whether a given team 
has brought the ball up from back 
court to front court or whether the 
ball is in the front court from some 
other act by the opponent. The re- 
strictions are the same in either case. 
The new rule eliminates several diffi- 
cult sitnations which occasionally 
arose under the old rule which per- 
mitted a legai throwing of the baii 
from front to back court after a jump 
ball, a throw-in from out of bounds, 
recovery from a try for goal, or 
recovery after possession by an op- 
ponent. In past years there were a 
number of situations when the ball 
was returned to the back court after 
considerable maneuvering in the front 
court so that no one could remember 
what type of play had begun the ac- 
tion. Under the present rule, the only 
time a team may throw the ball to its 
back court from its front court is 
after a jump ball. In this case, a 
jumper may tap the ball to the back 
court during the jump. After the 
jump ball ends, i.e., after it strikes 
the floor or is touched by one of the 
other eight players or touches the 
basket or backboard, the jumper may 
not bat, pass or dribble the ball to 
his back court. Of the other four 
players of a team, only the first one 
to touch the ball after the jumper’s 
tap may bat, pass or dribble it to his 
back court. Since there is no front or 
back court in the out of bounds ar2a, 
the throwing of the ball from out of 
bounds to the back court is not a case 
of throwing the ball from front court 
to back court. Hence there is no re- 
striction on where the ball may be 
thrown by a player who legally has 
the ball out of bounds. 

If any difficulty develops in connec- 
tion with this new rule, it may be in 
the case where a player is attempting 
to bat the ball awav from control of 
an opponent. If this act is near the 
division line, it may result in a viola- 
tion if the ball is batted from front 
court to back court. In such cases, 
officials will probably be rather liber- 
al in determining which cf the t-vo 
players last touched the ball before 
it went over the division line. If 
touching is simultaneous, the act is 
not a violation. 


FREE THROW VIOLATIONS: The 
organization of Rule 9 has been im- 
proved. Heretofore, free throw vio- 
lations were treated in separate sec- 
tions of this rule. In the present 
code, all of these are grouped in 


Section 1, except for certain types of 
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interference with the basket or the 
area above the basket. These are 
treated in Sections 8, 9, and 19. 

The new rule takes care of a num- 
ber of omissions in the former rul>. 
These did not cause any particular 
difficulty because the acts were rare 
and officials instinctively knew how 
to handle the situation without the 
necessity of justifying it by actual 
rule. The present statement provides 
full justification for what has been 
considered proper procedure. IIlust~a- 
tion: Part (2) of the penalty includes 
the statement “A substitute throw 
shall be attempted by the same 
thrower under conditions the same as 
for the original throw.” The former 
rule did not specify that it must be 
by the same thrower and that it must 
be attempted even though the captain 
might desire to waive the substitute 
throw for the right to take the ball 
out of bounds. 

There is one slight change in the 
penalty. In past years, a double vio- 
lation resulted in a jump at center. 
Under the current rule, a double vio- 
lation results in a jump at the nearer 
free throw line. 

INTERFERENCE WITH BALL 
ABOVE BASKET: The new rule 
which prohibits a defensive player 
from touching the ball above the level 
of the basket ring in certain situa- 
tions is designed to discourage the 
practice of “goal tending.” In the 
high school game, there will probably 
be little use for this rule and it can 
be ignored except for the very rare 
case where a player is tall enough to 
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play the ball above the level of the 
ring. In the few cases where the rule 
will apply, the Cfficials will exercise 
the same type of. judgment as they 
now use in determining whether a 
player touches the ball in the cylinder 
akove the basket ring. The new rule 
provides that throw for field goal 
may not be touched by the defense 
while the entire ball is above the 
level of the basket ring and after the 
}all has started its downward flight. 
The restriction does not apply to re- 
bounds or jumps in which the ball is 
being batted toward the basket in a 
field goal attempt. It applies only to 
the usual throw for goal. The touch- 
ing is not illegal if it is apparent 
that the ball would not have touched 
the ring or backboard if there had 
been no interference. 


In all of these and related cases, 
the violation immediately kills the 
ball and even if the ball should then 
enter the basket regardless of the il- 
legal touching, it is not the throw for 
goal which is counted. It is the two 
awarded points which count. 


Another problem that arises in this 
connection is that concerning the 
rights of the player who is throwing 
the ball in from the end of the court 
after one of the violations which 
causes points to be awarded or can- 
celled. In these cases, the team which 
is awarded the ball out of bounds at 
the end has the right to throw the 
ball in from anywhere along the end 
line. 


(Continued on Page 29) 





1. Violation. 


3. No. 


Not immediately. 


I I 


Yes for first. No for second. 


7 


(c) Same as (b). 


situation 210. 


rule 8-2. 
7-1. (g) By Rule 2-8. 





No, unless delay adds danger. 


KEY TO 64-DOLLAR BASKETBALL QUESTIONS 


2. No ~~ score is awarded) ...A on field goal. B on free throw 


No rule coverage but the rulings for specific situations become 
merely a feat of memory unless these ending limits are fixed. To 
be consistent with various rulings, the limits must be: (a) When 
the ball touches the floor or a player other than the jumpers. | 
(b) When ball enters the basket or is touched by a player or when | 
it is evident it will not enter the basket before such touching. | 


8. No rule coverage, although in football and other sports there is. 
The arbitrary ruling (with no actual rule authority) is in play 


9. These provisions entered the code at widely separated time inter- 
vals and although they cover the same type of situation, the cover- 
age is in almost every conceivable form. 
A.2, after 6-3. (b) No coverage. (c) By note after 10-1. (d) By 

(e) By penalty after 9-1. 


10. Al takes time out when A is not in control (free throw—charged 
time out—not allowed the 1 minute). 





(a) Covered by Q. and 


(f) By play situation under 
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This Number 


Guarantees 
Championship 


Performance, 
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\HERE’S no guesswork in 
I Seal-O-San. You know it 


will give your gym a per- 
fect playing surface—before it’s 
applied, Proof comes in the test 
number on the Seal-O-San drum. 
Here’s why: 

The Seal-O-San you order is 
pre-tested—beginning with the 
exact quantity, color, viscosity and 
temperature of the ingredients, 
and ending with the spreading 
quality and drying time of the 
finished product—Seal-O-San. 

Also, the Seal-O-San you are 
ready to mop on your floor has 
been tested for flexibility. It has 
passed a rubber burn test. Actually 
applied to wood samples it has 
withstood tests in cold water, hot 
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water, alcohol, and in caustic soda 
solution. 

But that’s not all. Our slipmeter 
test has indicated that your Seal- 
O-San will prevent skids and falls. 
A punishing abrasive test has 
proved that your Seal-O-San will 
outlast the best spar varnish made 
—by 50%! 

Is it any wonder that Seal-O-San 
is the choice of more than 5500 
successful coaches? For Seal-O- 
San’s ideal playing surface brings 
speedier footwork, faster teamplay, 
sure-footed dribbling and shoot- 
ing ... victories. 

Your time to act is now. Apply 
a pre-tested, slip-proof Seal-O-San 
finish on your gym floor and set 
your feet firmly on the road that 
leads to a 1945 championship. 


* THE HUNTINGTON 4 LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


ONLY THE NAME SEAL-O-SAN ON THE LABEL MEANS 
YOU ARE GETTING THE IDEAL GYM FLOOR FINISH 


TORONTO 





















and constantly making new 


friends by viriue of quality mer- 


chandise and prompt service. 





Cooperating enthusias- ‘N 
fically with young ath- 


letes who develop from 












“gids to Champions.” 





Even though restricted produc- 


tion holds our stocks to the 










we are still delivering the 


goods and serving our custom 


ers surprisingly well. 






you fo visit us in 















We invite 











our spacious new home. 





WALTHOUR & HO 
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ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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THE KICKING GAME 
(Continued from Page 11) 





























is? 
~ 
GY & 
gs 


Field goals in this zone, or if punt- 


ing, hit those corners. 


_— 


>_> 
You have until fourth down now. 
Try for coffin corner—no returns on 


you that way. 


=> 
Can wait until third down now. 
Pressure not so great. Kick high, gool 


coverage by ends. 


_—_ 


Punt on first or second downs, and 
hit side-line with ball. 

By waiting until last down, your 
yardage will be cut down, for oppon- 
ents will load line on you. Don’t take 
that gamble. 
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This chart is taught to our field 
generals and kickers. It will enable 
them to call the punts at the proper 
time and be helpful to the punters in 


getting the kicks placed properly. 


<~<4x 
Field goals from here are valuable. 


Develop a specialist to kick them. 


+a 
Kick high and cover them or hit 


the coffin corner. 


<a 


Safety first! Kick now. 


eS 


Kick on first or second down. 


6 ety 





Pass 





® 











[ae 
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If the opponents load the line in 
this manner, as some pro clubs do on 
fourth down, this moving of your full- 
back over in line with right half will 
stop them. 


Protect shaded territory. 




















DEFENSE AGAINST ‘‘T’’ 
FORMATION 


(Continued from Page 10) 


side tackle plays and not disrupt the 
backfield set-up against passes. We 
play defense as if it were a 6-2-2-1, 
letting the guard cover the flanker. 
The guard stays about six or seven 
yards deeper than the flanker and 
about two or three yards to the in- 
side, laterally. Using the five in this 
way, you do not change your normal 
pass defense. (Diagram 4.) 

The five-man line defense also helps 
when the “T” goes into a single wing, 
in which case your guard can burst 
through the opening, or you will be 
using an over-shifted six with your 
normal backfield set-up on defense. 
(Diagram 5.) 

We have not had much luck with 
the six-man line, but have used a 
tight six with the safety man cover- 
ing the flanker and playing inside 
the box not more than five yards 
deep, a 6-2-1-2. (Diagram 6.) 

The idea is the same. Don’t let 
them run inside tackle and keep your 


defensive backfield against passes , 


constant. The quick kick is a con- 
stant ground gainer against this de- 
fense. However, the “T” users like 
to keep the ball, and few of them use 
the quick kick. 

I do hope that other coaches will 
write an article concerning their de- 
fense for the “T”. If they will, the 
general discussions will be beneficial 
to all of us, and since we play so 
many teams using the “T”, we are 
anxious to have new ideas. 
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ATHLETICS AT COLUMBUS HIGH 
(Continued from Page 8) 
Bi-City. Coach B. F. Register and his 
Jordan Red Jackets have been reluc- 
tant to share the basketball honors 

with the rest of us. 

The C Club is a big help in our 
athletic program. This club is com- 
posed of boys who have earned a let- 
ter in a major sport. We permit the 
club to set up the requirements for 
a letter in these sports, and they do 
a splendid job. In addition to requir- 
ing a minimum number of quarters 
playing time, they also give credit 
for attitude and attendance at prac- 
tice. They handle the problem of in- 
fractions of training rules and often 
assume the responsibility for disci- 
pline of the squads when on trips. 
This club is highly respected in our 
school because of its fine work. They 
hold one meeting a week during school 
hours. They do not confine their work 
to athletics and prove very valuable 
in many ways. 

We have a very fine physical edu- 
cation program for the girls. All of 
their athletic competition is on the 
intramural basis. For boys this work 
is centered in the R. O. T. C. pro- 
gram. Every able-bodied boy in school 
takes military training five days each 
week. In addition to drilling, the boys 
are given calisthenics and some time 
is spent each week in informal ath- 


A Natural... 


for Coaches, Athletic 
Directors 


“PLL GO QUIETLY” 
by 
FRED RUSSELL 


The Nashville Banner sports editor presents a collection of 
more than 250 sports stories, anecdotes and humorous gems 
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letic games. 

In football we encourage every boy 
to come out for the team, regardless 
of size, and we never cut the squad. 
We usually try to get one of the old- 
er boys to work with the freshman 
group in order to keep them interest- 
ed. We have to cut the basketball 
squad, but last year we kept two B 
teams who played a full schedule in 
a local B League and also participat- 
ed in a tournament. These boys did 
not receive much coaching, but they 
did have a good time. 

In our spring program we hold 
about six weeks of football and have 
over one hundred boys participating. 
Last spring when this was over, we 
played intramural baseball. We hope 
to produce a track team this spring, 
as we feel it will benefit the boys 
and the athletic program as a whole. 
The tennis and golf teams have to 
get along as well as they can by 
themselves. We do arrange schedules 
for them and accompany them to 
their matches. 


With an enrollment of 725, includ- 
ing boys and girls, we are proud of 
our record to date and of the boys 
who have made it possible by their 
fine spirit and willingness to work. 
We feel that we shall have no cause 
to be ashamed of our athletic record 
if we can hold our own in the future 
as well as we have in the past. 





“Some of the funniest 


stuff I've ever read.” — 


HENRY MCLEMORE 











tellable on any occasion. Introduction by Grantland Rice. 





“For the coach who 
makes the banquet 
league, it’s a must.” — 


FRANK THOMAS 











Sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of $1.04 at Banner 
Sports-Reader’s Service, Dept. 


SC, 1100 Broad St., Nashville 


1, Tenn. Order yours now. 


MORE THAN 17,000 COPIES SOLD SINCE OCTOBER 1 








Lt. CoMDR. HUFFMAN (LEFT) AND 
MAJor M. W. BIRD 


Marion Bird, former coach at 
Greensboro, Georgia, and member of 
S.F.O.A., is now Major Bird, Ath- 
letie Officer on Galapagos Islands in 
the South Pacific. In the picture 
above, the Major is holding a 52- 
pound tuna which he had just landed. 
Marion is enjoying his assignment as 
Director of the Physical Training and 


Recreation Program for the islands. 


He sends greetings to his many 
friends — Said he had just finished 
reading September issue of SOUTH- 
ERN COACH AND ATHLETE. 
Write to him at A. P. O. 662, c/o Post- 


master, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 7) 

the occupation they wish to follow.” 
CLUBS AND ORGANIZATIONS 

Columtus High School has three 
honor organizations for students of 
high scholastic standing: The Honor 
Society, the Philosophers’ Society, and 
the Quill and Scroll. It also has a 
French Club, a Latin Club, a Spanish 
Club, Junior and Senior H-Y’s and 
Tri-Hi-Y’s. 

The Columbus chapter of the 
National Honor Society was organized 
in 1939, for the faculty felt that since 
Columbus High was a school preparing 
students for college there was a need 
for greater emphasis on scholarship. 
If there were high honors for athletes, 
why not have a society with scholar- 
ship and character its foundation? 
They chose the National Honor So- 
ciety because it was a national organi- 
zation and its constitution most nearly 
fitted their plan. 

So, in 1938, the Columbus chapter 
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and in order that every student, from 
the insignificant to the famous, might 
have the opportunity of expressing his 
opinion. At the beginning of every 
semester, the members of each home 
room and each club cast a vote to elect 
a Council Representative. The Repre- 
sentative elected on the basis of 
character, leadership, intelligence, and 
service, expresses the opinions of his 
fellow students. 


The Philosophers’ Society was or- 
ganized in the fall of 1941 for the 
purpose of bringing together those 
students who possess a deep interest 
in education and those who are in- 
terested in the fine arts, mathematics, 
science, art, sculpture, music, litera- 
ture and architecture. 


To be eligible for membership, a 
student must be a senior in the upper 
third of his class. He must have at 
least three years of either a language, 
science or mathematics, two years of 
another of these, and must be at 





Any high school or college interested in being scheduled for the 
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of the National Honor Society was 
founded, with Miss Elizabeth Rogers 
as its adviser. There were fifteen 
charter members. At present, there 
are only seven members. 

In 1939, the students realized that 
a school must have a government of 
the students, by the students and for 
the students, if it is to function as a 
democratic organization. As a result, 
the Student Council was organized five 
years ago, in order that the students 
might have a greater part in -de- 
termining the policies of the school 
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present pursuing a course in one of 
them. 


The Blue Streak, the school news- 
paper, was first published in 1929 
and again in 1933, but in 1936 it was 
reorganized under the direction of the 
English department and has_ been 
printed continually ever since. At 
present the school has three journal- 
ism classes all interested in publish- 
ing the paper. It has been said that 
a high school student who intends to 
enter some particular field must be 
able to read, write, and speak the 
English language. He soon finds that 
he can do'none of these three. Blue 
Streak work aims at all of these 
things. 


The Nunnally Johnson chapter of 
Quill and Scroll, an_ international 
honorary society for students of 
journalism, was organized here in 
January of 1941. The purpose of this 
organization is to instill in the stu- 
dents the ideals of scholarship, to ad- 
vance the standards of the journalism 
profession, and to promote  dis- 
passionate thinking, clean and force- 
ful writing. 

The Latin, French and Spanish 
Clubs were organized to stimulate 
interest in the customs and ways of 
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life of the respective countries. The 
French and Spanish Clubs are open 
to all students of Spanish or French. 
Latin Club membership is restricted 
to students of Cicero or Virgil. 

The “Spirit of Columbus High” is 
well expressed in the words of Mr. 
T. C. Kendrick, our beloved former 
principal: “I believe it is important 
that every student develop a sense of 
justice; that he work hard; that he be 
grateful; and that he have a for- 
giving spirit. These are the essentials 
for a well-rounded character.” 





BASKETBALL RULES 
(Continued from Page 24) 
Suggestions for Improvement 


THROWING BALL TO BACK 
COURT: To permit a player to have 
freedom of action near the division 
line, it might be better to base the 
restriction against causing the ball to 
go from front court to back court 
on the question of control. This would 
mean that the team in control may 
not cause the ball to go from front 
court to back court. The rule would 
operate about the same as it does at 
the present time, except that a player 
who bats the ball in an attempt to 
get it away from control of an op- 
ponent would not be penalized if the 
ball should go across the division line 
during his uncontrolled bat. 

The note in the present rule may 
be more complicated than is neces- 
sary. It might be feasible to remove 
some of these complications by stat- 
ing, that the ball goes into the back 
court whenever it touches the floor 
in the back court or any object or 
person which is touching or is above 
the back court. The note in its pres- 
ent form probably served a purpose 
in the beginning but experience has 
shown that play along the division 
line has not tended to develop any 
attempt by a player to stand on the 
division line, reach forward and touch 
the ball in a deliberate attempt to 
cause the opponent to commit a vio- 
lation, The complications in the note 
were inserted on the assumption 
(possibly erroneous) that it would be 
necessary to curb such attempts. 

ABOUT DOUBLE FOUL: It would 
avoid awkward situations where the 
ball is carried from one end of the 
court to the other for a series of free 
throws if the double foul were treated 
about the same as it is in football 
so that the free throws would be 
cancelled. Since double fouls can oc- 
cur only when two players foul each 
other, it would always be possible to 
have a jump ball at the spot of the 
foul. 
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INTERFERENCE AT PLAYER’S 
OWN BASKET: It is doubtful wheth- 
er any player can secure an advan- 
tage by touching his own _ basket 
while the ball is on or in it. Probably 
no damage would be done by remov- 
ing the provision which makes this a 
violation. Under the present rule, the 
rare cases where this violation occurs 
are in situations where the ball is 
clearly in the basket and where the 
touching of the net could have no 
possible influence on the success of 
the try for goal. If the Official ad- 
heres rigidly to the rule, it is some- 
times necessary for him to cancel a 
legally made goal merely because a 
player could not stop his momentum 
soon enough to avoid touching the 
net with his fingers. In the early days 
of the game, there was probably a 
good reason for the rule since basket 
rings were not securely fastened and 
they could be pushed over under the 
ball if it was slightly off center when 
coming from the backboard. Under 
the present rules, the player is al- 
lowed to bat the ball while it is still 
on the ring and if this is a valid priv- 
ilege, there seems no good reason for 
not permitting the same act even 
when the fingers might touch the ring 


or net. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(Continued from Page 14) 

are repeated season after season. 
Many times these activities lack bal- 
ance between strength and condition- 
ing work. Some include neither 
strength nor conditioning elements, 
but are simply free play. periods. 

Almost any activity, if presented 
properly, is so interesting to the boys 
that they seldom stop to judge the 
ability of the teacher. Every class has 
a number of boys who learn new skills 
rapidly and can readily be used as 
leaders to demonstrate new skills and 
help with the teaching. The subject 
of student leaders will be considered 
a little further on.. 

There is an ever-increasing volume 
of good material available describ- 
ing with words and pictures almost 
every physical activity and skill so 
clearly that any individual with an 
interest and average motor ability 
can at least learn enough to teach, if 
not to perform any skill desired. The 
more diversified your program, the 
more interest will be shown. Boys 
with a keen interest in physical activ- 
ities are almost sure to develop 
greater physical fitness, which is the 
object of the program. Put aside 
false pride and permit your boys to 
benefit from a broader program of 
physical fitness activities and team 
sports. 


ACTIVITIES 
To describe the activities suggest- 


ed for the basic physical fitness pro- 
gram would require more space than 
this magazine permits. As an alterna- 
tive, I shall list according to my 
judgment some of the best sources 
from the standpoint of reliability and 
economy. A terse evaluation will ac- 
company each reference together 
with the price. In addition, a list of 
the suggested activities for the basic 
program will be repeated, and the 
numbers of the references which con- 
sider the particular activity will be 
placed after each. The list of suggest- 
ed physical activities, although not ex- 
haustive, is well balanced and, if 
used in its entirety, will produce de- 
sirable results. 

Many of the references included 
were selected for their accessibility 
and economical cost. There are oth- 
er sources as reliable, but few more 
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economical. Almost any school library 
can afford to purchase the whole list. 
Few conscientious teachers will be 
unable to purchase the key refer- 
ences. The key references include a 
consideration of most of the suggest- 
ed activities or have superior mate- 
rial on certain activities. The key 
references are indicated by an aster- 
isk to the left of the reference num- 
ber. 


In addition to source material for 
physical fitness activities, a few ref- 
erences for planning, organization, 
administration, and evaluation of 
physical fitness and intramural ac- 
tivities have been given. References 
containing this material are indicated 
in the evaluation. 


*1. Federal Security Agency. Physical Fitness 
Through Physical Education (for the Victory 
Corps). U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1942, 102 pp., 25 cents. 
The members of the committee who compiled 
this handbook are recognized leaders of physical 
education from all parts of the country. All the 
basic activities are described for boys and girls. 
The essentials of administration, planning, or- 
ganization, and evaluation of physical fitness 
and intramural programs are given. There is a 
good bibliography and plans for construction of 
fields and equipment. Valuable reference. 

*2. Miller, meg ig” and Schlafer. Physical Fit- 
ness for Boys. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
1943, 457 a $2.50. One of the most com- 
prehensive texts of physical fitness that has 
appeared. The authors have included practical 
material from an extensive experience in the 
field of physical education on the high school 
level. With this book alone, one can find ample 
material for any part of physical fitness pro- 
gram. No problem from the inception to the 
evaluation of a program has been overlooked. 
Particularly important are the careful descrip- 
tions of all physical fitness activities and the 
extensive lesson plans. This volume should be 
a must in any program. 

*3. U.S. Navy Training Division, Bureau of Aecro- 
nautics. Physical Fitness Program for High 
Schools and Colleges. Washington, D. C., 
1942, 57 pp., Free. Excellent instructional ma- 
terial arranged progressively. Fundamentals in 
the following sports are presented in outline 
form: boxing, military track, soccer, wrestling, 
gymnastics and tumbling, swimming, basketball, 
and touch football. 

*4. U. §S. Navy Training Division, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Physical Fitness Section. 
Physical Fitness Manual for the U. S. Navy. 
Washington, D. C., 1943, 145 pp., Free. A 
comprehensive treatment of all physica al fitness 
activities. Organizational and planning material 
is good. Valuable reference. 

*5. War Department. Technical Manual. Sports 
and Games. TM21-220. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, W Johann D. C., 1942, 197 
pp., 35 cents. Abridged rules and fundamentals 
of play for seventeen of the most popular in- 
dividual and team games. 

. Cureton, Thomas K. Physical Fitness Work- 
book. Stipes Publishing Co., Champaign, IIl., 
1942, 180 pp., $1.25. Methods of testing and 
measuring physical fitness occupy the center of 
attention in this book. Many conditioning ex- 
ercises are described and frequent reference is 
made to additional physical fitness material. 
This volume will be useful to anyone interested 
in some of the more technical aspects of physi- 
cal fitness. This same Physical Fitness Work- 
book was revised in 1944. Much of the source 
material was eliminated, but many fine pictures 
of the tests and activities were added. This, 
too, is a valuable source of physical fitness data. 
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*g. Amateur Athletic Union. Amateur Athletic 
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Tests. 39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill., 1943, 
ree. This series of tests for men and women 
can be adapted to the high school age. These 
tests will challenge some of your older and 
more skillful boys. Standards for the following 
activities are given: touch football, volleyball, 
long distance running, gymnastics, swimming, 
all-around proficience, wrestling, and weight 
lifting. 

The following books are important, but were not 
listed as key references because of their specialized 
nature: 

9. Cureton, Thomas K. Warfare Aquatics. Stipes 
Publishing Co., Champaign, Ill., 1943, 176 
pp., $2.25. One of the most comprehensive 
books on aquatics in the field. Although much 
of the material has been adapted to wartime 
use, this book would be invaluable for any well 
balanced aquatic program. 

10. War Department. Basic Field Manual. Unarmed 
Defense for the American Soldier. FM21-150. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1942, 315. pp., 35 cents. For the in- 
structor interested in hand-to-hand combat, this 
will be an outstanding source book. 

11. Barnes Dollar Library Series. A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York. This is a series of small books 
which ‘sell for a dollar a copy. Practically every 
team and individual sport is included in the 
series. Each book is written by a recognized 
authority in the particular sport. For those 
wishing additional material on team and indi- 
vidual sports, the series offers an extensive sup- 
plement. 


12. McCloy, H. C. Tests and Measurements in 
Health and Physical Education. F. S. Crofts & 
Co., New York, 1939, 392 pp., $2.50. One of 
the best books in the field on tests and meas- 
urements. For those particularly interested in 
the evaluation of any physical fitness program, 
this book will offer much help. 


This list might be continued, but 
the twelve references listed supply 
adequate material for the average 
physical fitness program. Following 
are the activities recommended as 
contributing most to the development 
of organic power. The numbers after 
each activity refer to the books de- 
scribed above: 


Aquatics 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11 
Combatives 
Boxing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 11 
Wrestling 1, 2, 3, ae 
Hand-to-Hand i, 2, 4,90; 49 
Gymnastics 
Calisthenics and Conditioning Exercises 1, 2, 
a Ae | 
Games and Relays 1, 2, 4, 5, 7 
Heavy Apparatus hte 35 ae 8 
Tumbling 1, 35 a" Ne 
Dual ca. 1.2 1 a A 7 
Team and Group Esai Ee; 3; F 
Individual Sports 
Military Track and Field 1, 3, 6, 8, 11 
Cross Country 2, 7, 8 
Hiking 1, 7, 8 
Handball 6, 11 
Badminton 6, 11 
Team Games 
Touch Football 1, 3, 6, 11° 
Basketball 3, 6, 11 
Soccer 3, 6 
Volleyball 1, 6, 11 
Speedball 1, 6, 11 
Program 
Evaluation 1, 2, 4, 7, 8, 12 
Planning 1, 2, 4 
Organization 1, 2, 4 
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STUDENT LEADERSHIP 

Most of us are aware of the ad- 
vantages to be realized from well- 
organized student leadership both in 
terms of a desirable democratic ex- 
perience for the student leaders and, 
as added safety, increased activity, 
and more individualized instruction 
in the physical fitness program it- 
self. A group of student leaders who 
know and execute their responsibili- 
ties well and are acceptable to the 
group, make increased scope and ef- 
ficiency of the program possible. The 
organization and training of such a 
group pays dividends because the 
slower individuals are encouraged 
and the superior performers are 
challenged. Do not most disciplinary 
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any of the skills being taught. No 
leader should feel his assignment is 
for “life.” Only those who constantly 
prove worthy should be allowed to 
serve. With careful planning and 
skillful presentation, the instructor 
can make membership in this group 
one of the most educational and 
sought after experiences in the 
school. 

Leaders can function in some of 
the following situations: Regular 
class periods: check attendance; spot- 
ting in tumbling and apparatus work; 
manage teams; relays, and tourna- 
ments, in class; check and record test 
results; coach instruct, and demon- 
strate in all activities; attend to 
equipment at beginning and end of 
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But for the grace of God, and the protecting breadth of our oceans, we might have 
been another France, ther Poland, or ther Greece. 

With this fearful lesson on the value of preparedness still fresh in mind, let us here 
and now resolve, as a nation, that never again shall America be caught physically 
unprepared and untrained. 

Our national purpose in this war is to help establish world-wide peace and freedom. 
But—let us resolve that from this war on, Americans shall be a physically fit, ever 
ready people. 

First——let us see that our returning fighters are kept in good condition, through par- 
ticipation in organized sports and vigorous games, to form the nucleus of the new, 
physically fit America. 

Through compulsory Physical Training in our schools, colleges and universities, let us 
train all of America’s youth, from the beginning, to be robust, strong and adept in 
the skills and agilities that football, basketball, baseball, tennis, boxing, and other 
American competitive sports develop. 

Let us broaden the application of Industrial Recreation so that all the millions of 
young men and women who work in our great industrial plants may have access to 
organized sports and games that will keep them healthy and vigorous. 

Let there be more golf clubs, more tennis and badminton courts, more play fields 
and gymnasia, and organized participation in them by more business executives and 
office workers. 

Let there be more help for that part of the youth of America whose only playgrounds 
are the sand lots of our cities and towns. 

As.a vital factor in our postwar planning, let us establish new and higher physical 
standards for all of America. 

Let us resolve that not only our industrial and economic machinery, but our millions 
of Human Machines shall be physically equal to the challenge of our job as leaders 
in world restoration and progress after the war. 


—tL. B. Icely 
Member, National Physical 
Fitness Committee 
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problems arise either from boredom 
of the superior performers at the 
simplicity of the skills or loss of in- 
terest by the slow boys who find the 
skills too difficult? More success will 
be attained with student leadership 
if the boys understand that the lead- 
ers are not policemen. If the leaders 
guide by example and not precept, 
less difficulty will be encountered. 
The standards for student leaders 
should be established by the leaders 
themselves under the guidance of the 
instructor. The leader should express 
such traits as enthusiasm, patience, 
justice, firmness, reliability, humor, 
and tact. He should have enough mo- 
tor ability to be able to demonstrate 


class; supervise showers and dress- 
ing room. Intramural and Athletic 
Managers: get out teams for sched- 
uled games; check equipment in and 
out; record results and _ statistics; 
make minor repairs and maintain 
equipment and supplies; lay out 
courts and playing areas; officiate in 
games and contests. 

It is well to have scheduled periods 
when all leaders can meet to discuss 
future activities, practice advanced 
skills, and formulate policies which 
will make the group and physical fit- 
ness program function more efficient- 
ly. Some recognition should be given 
members of the group who render 
creditable service. Distinctive uni- 
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forms or insignia have proved suc- 
cessful. The matter of awards should 
be designed to fit the policies of each 
particular school. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


American youth does not possess 
the physical endurance and hardness 
characteristic of our enemies. To ap- 
proach remotely such condition, our 
schools should sponsor a daily activ- 
ity program extended over the entire 
school life of the pupils. There should 
be a minimum of a daily one-hour 
period definitely scheduled and prop- 
erly supervised. This may be difficult 
in a school whose schedule is already 
full and running over with a multi- 
tude of activities, but it is worth 
fighting for. The secondary school age 
is the period of maximum growth and 
development; here the greatest good 
can be accomplished in the shortest 
time. 


Those schools devoting only one day 
per week to physical fitness efforts 
are merely indulging in wishful 
thinking. Provision of a bare mini- 
mum three-day-a-week program with 
periods of forty minutes is scarcely 
a fair attempt to recognize the prob- 
lem. 


When schools are faced with in- 
adequate time allotment, efforts 
should be made to increase it. One 
means is to make every minute count 
100 per cent. Little emphasis should 
ke placed on specialized games, skills, 
and techniques. A system should be 
adopted in which every boy works 
all the time and there is no waiting 
for one’s turn. 


Much can be said about the classi- 
fication of pupils in physical fitness 
classes. When ideal conditions per- 
mit, classification according to ability 
is desirable. The next best thing is 
to schedule physical fitness classes by 
grades. This method is sound from a 
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physical education standpoint, and 
will cause less confusion in the ad- 
ministration of the rest of the high 
school program. 

Space prohibits a detailed consid- 
eration of the techniques of program 
planning. Following is a list of sug- 
gestions to keep in mind when plan- 
ning your physical fitness program. 
The list is not exhaustive and should 
be supplemented by one or more of 
the key references described above. 


1. The program should be planned at 
least a semester in advance, pref- 
erably a school year. 


2. Consider all the activities which 
may be included in the physical fit- 
ness program, and in the selection 
of these activities keep the follow- 
ing items in mind: 

a. Contribution these activities will 
make in the development of 
organic power in the boys. 

b. Facilities and equipment avail- 
able. 

c. Suitability of the activities in 
the community. 

d. Age and number of pupils, pre- 
vious training, pupils having de- 
fects. 


e. Schedule: length of periods and. 


number per week, length of time 
spent in each activity, season of 
year. 


3. In arranging specific activities into 
the most effective program, the 
following should be considered: 


a. Program co-ordinated to make 
most efficient use of facilities 
and equipment. 


b. Items should be arranged in or- 
der of difficulty, and should con- 
sider the interests, needs, and 
capacities of the students. 


c. The same activity should be 
given long enough for the boys 
to acquire some skill in it. 


d. It is essential for hygienic and 
psychological reasons _ that 
phases of the program - ar- 
ranged seasonably. 


e. Activities for pupils unfit to par- 
ticipate in the basic program 
should be provided, subject to 
the physician’s recommenda- 
tions. 


f. Variety is essential to well- 
rounded program. Variety is a 
matter of choosing sufficient 
types of activity, as well as a 
sufficient number of activities of 
each type. 


g. Whenever possible, intramural 
contests should be conducted 
while the sports are being 
taught in the physical fitness 
classes. 


h. Pupils should be permitted to 
check their achievement against 
reliable physical fitness stand- 
ards. The next article will give 
such standards. 


i. Program should possess 
enough flexibility to meet cli- 
matic conditions, loss of school 
time, and other unforeseen dif- 
ficulties. 
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4. Each physical fitness period should 
be organized and administered so 
as to provide the longest period of 
participation in vigorous activity 
for all boys. All routine activities 
should be cut to a minimum so that 
each boy has the longest possible 
vigorous workout during’ each 
period. 


. Achievement tests are excellent 
motivating instruments for self- 
improvement, and help the instruc- 
tor discover what a boy or group 
of boys can do. By comparing the 
records of an individual with his 
previous record, the class average, 
or standard norms, the individual 
may be motivated to work and 
practice harder. Any testing pro- 
gram which is reliable and eco- 
nomical of time and equipment is 
desirable. 


or 


a 


3. Intramural games, contests, and 
tournaments are used so extensive- 
ly that nothing need be said about 
them here other than the desira- 
bility of having this phase of the 
program co-ordinated with the 
basic physical fitness program. 


As an aid to instructors planning a 
physical fitness program for the first 
time, next month’s article will include 
typical weekly schedules for physical 
fitness activities. As suggested above, 
there should be a physical fitness peri- 
od each day, but for schools unable 
to procure such a time allotment, a 
three-day-a-week plan will also be 
shown. 
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As in past years, we will carry in our January and February issues, 
summaries of the 1944 football season in the high school and col- 
lege conferences throughout the South. All schools which win the 
championship in their respective leagues are invited to send pictures 
of their teams and summaries of the season’s play, to SOUTHERN 


WANTED TO BUY— 
All three volumes of 


HISTORY OF SOUTHERN 
FOOTBALL 


write— 
Lt. Sterling Geesman, 


COACH & ATHLETE, 751 Park Drive, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Material must USNR 


be received by December 15th to be included in the January issue. 
Please include cut lines for all pictures. We would like for these 
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CHANGING DEFENSES 

(Continued from Page 9) 
him on every play. We find that 
against a four and five-man line it is 
easier to send our line interferers 
through on most plays, rather than 
pull them. This is especially true of 
the guard on the side the play is go- 


. ing. Against this type of defense 


quick opening plays inside the tackle 
are good and the chances of getting 
wide are good if the outside line- 
backer is blocked. We try to get him 
with an end or back rather than pull 
the guard out on him. If the end is 
crashing, we let our end help him on 
in when we are going wide, then we 
have three backs who have a chance 
to get that line backer. On passes 
we send four receivers down because 
they have less men to rush our passer 
and we can afford to send out more 
receivers. 

Some teams change their defense 
after you have come out of the hud- 
dle. We have our guards call out the 
defense as they line down. Some 
teams counter this measure by check- 
ing signals and putting on another 
play without a huddle. We try to run 
the play, but we do give our linemen 
optional blocks, and they try to let 
each other know by various signs 
when to exercise these options. 

We often, in our scrimmages, let 
the varsity face the new defense 
without any previous discussion. We 
then let them call a play, line down, 
and then we give them time to dis- 
cuss their blocking assignments 
among themselves and ask questions. 
We then run signals against the vari- 
ous defenses every day and in this 
way the boys soon lose their fear of 
meeting them. 

In case you have failed to find any- 
thing in this discourse to help you, 
I will give you the answer that will 
never fail to meet the situation. Tell 
your ball carrier to run as far to- 
ward the opponents’ goal as he can. 
Tell everyone else to block anyone 
they see wearing the wrong-colored 
shirts. 
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In order to acquaint coaches and 
school men with the fundamental 
workings of the National Federation 
this brief outline is presented. It is 
taken from the Kansas High School 
Activities Journal, April 1944. The 
National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations is a 
voluntary confederation of the state 
associations of thirty-nine states. It 
maintains permanent headquarters in 
Chicago with H. V. Porter serving as 
executive secretary. Mr. Porter was 
formerly the assistant secretary of 
the Illinois High School Athletic As- 
sociation and was prominent in the 
work of the football and basketball 
rules committees. Prin. E. R. Stevens 
of Independence, Kansas, served as 
president of the National Federation 
for eleven years before his voluntary 
retirement in January of this year. 


Basketball Rules Committee 
Mr. Porter was re-elected secretary 
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of the national basketball rules com- 
mittee at the annual meeting in 
March. This is a joint committee of 
representatives of high schools, col- 
leges, and Y.M.C.A. in the United 
States and Canada. Prin. Floyd A. 
Rowe of Collinwood High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is another high school 
representative and serves as chair- 
man of the research committee, as 
well as being a member of the 
executive committee. The two other 
high school representatives are Lyle 
T. Quinn, executive secretary of the 
Iowa High School Athletic Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Frank P. McGuire of 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Football Rules Committee 
The National Federation sponsors a 
footkall rules committee that prepares 
the football rules for high schools, a 
code separate from the one used by 
the colleges. More than thirty state 
associations have adopted the National 
Federation guide. Ohio, Indiana, and 
Oklahoma are. about the only National 
Federation states that still use the 
collegiate code. Each state is entitled 
to one representative on the rules 
committee which meets in January 
each year. The President of the 
National Federation presides at the 
rules committee meeting, a procedure 
different than that followed in any 

other national sports committee. 


The Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee of the 
National Federation is composed of 
seven men elected to represent as 
many districts into which the states 
are divided. At present Kansas is in 
the Southwest district with Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
Mr. B. C. Alwes of Donaldsonville, 
Louisiana, is the present committee 
representative. (Georgia is in the 
Southern district with the states of 
Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee; S. F. Burke of 
Thomaston, Georgia, represents the 
Southern District.) Supt. R. E. Raw- 
lins of Pierre, South Dakota, is the 
new president of the National Fed- 
eration. He is also pinch-hitting as 
secretary of the South Dakota As- 
sociation while R. M. Walseth, the full 
time executive secretary, is serving in 
the Navy. Mr. Rawlins has been a 
member of the executive committee of 
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the Federation for many years and 
was formerly the vice-president. He 
has also served for years as the sec- 
retary of his state association and 
has had lots of athletic association 
experience. 

Walter B. Spencer of New Haven, 
Connecticut, succeeds Mr. Rawlins as 
vice-president of the Federation. He 
has been a member of the executive 
committee several terms. Recently a 
medal and a scroll were presented to 
Mr. Spencer by his New England col- 
leagues in recognition of his recent 
election as vice-president and _ his 
wholesome leadership in the field of 
secondary school athletics in the New 
England states. 

Other members of the executive 
committee are: S. F, Burke, Thomas- 
ton, Georgia; H. E. Ilsley, Spirit Lake, 
Iowa; C. A. Semler, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan; and J. D. Meyer, Spokane, 
Washington. 


National Federation Committees 

In addition to the football and 
basketball rules committees the 
National Federation maintains stand- 
ing committees on Equipment, Track 
and Field, Swimming, and Wrestling. 
The equipment committee is composed 
of P. F. Neverman, Wisconsin; Albert 
Willis, Illinois; E. A. Thomas, 
Kansas; and Mr. Porter. This com- 
mittee has co-operated with athletic 
goods manufacturers in establishing 
the quality and standard of equip- 
ment. The representatives in Swim- 
ming, Wrestling, and Track and Field 
serve jointly with representatives of 
the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation. 


A Co-ordinating Agency 

The main function of the National 
Federation is to serve as a co-ordinat- 
ing agency for the various state as- 
sociations. While there are minimum 
requirements for membership, it is not 
the purpose of the organization to 
pass rules that in any way interfere 
with the sovereignty of the state as- 
sociations. It wields considerable 
power in the matter of approving or 
disapproving interstate contests and 
in representing the members col- 
lectively in their dealings with manu- 
facturers, colleges and universities, 
independent athletic associations and 
other outside agencies. 
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ou athletic men who have persevered and in- 

sisted on carrying on athletics during wartime 
are to be commended. The boys in the service are 
glad that you have done so— and civilians back home 
appreciate the opportunity you have given them to 
relax from wartime worries. 

You have surmounted almost unbelievable diffi- 
culties, and we wish that we could say that your 
troubles are almost over. We're afraid, however, 
that at least the first six months of 1945 are going 
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